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" Shortly after the appearance of this work, it was trans-
lated into German through the instrumentality of Dr. Strauss,
who, in the Preface he prefixed to it, says : ' Not sufficiently
acquainted with German to read continuously a learned work
in that language, the labors of our theologians were only
accessible to him} (the author of the ' Inquiry') & so far as
they were written in Latin, or translated into English, ox-
treated of in English writings or periodicals : especially he is
unacquainted with what the Germans have effected in the
criticism of the Gospels since Schleiermacher's work on Luke,
and even the earlier commentators he knows but imperfectly.
Only so much the more remarkable is it, however, that both
in the principles and in the main results of his investigation,
he is on the very track which has been entered on amongst us
in recent years. . . . That at certain periods, certain modes of
thought lie as it were in the atmosphere, . . . and conie to
light in the most remote places without perceptible media of
communication, is shown, not only by the contents, but by the
spirit, of Mr. Hennell's work. No further traces of the ridi-
,cule and scorn which characterize his countrymen of the
Deistical school; the subject is treated in the earnest and
dignified tone of the truth-seeker, not with the rancor of a
passionate polemic; we nowhere find him deriving religion
from priestcraft, but from the tendencies and wants of human
nature. . , . These elevated views, which the learned German
of our day appropriates as the fruit of the religious and scien-
tific advancement of his nation, this Englishman, to whom
most of the means at our command were wanting, has been
able to educe entirely from himself. . . . An Englishman, a
merchant, a man of the world, he possesses, both by nature
and by training, the practical insight, the sure tact, which lays
hold on realities. The solution of problems over which tixe
German flutters with many circuits of learned formulae, our
English author often succeeds in seizing at one spring. . . .
To the learned he often presents things under a surprisingly
new aspect; to the unlearned, invariably under that which is
the most comprehensible and attractive.7"

The reading of Mr. Henn ell's book, which followed
close on the first visit to the Brays, had no doubt an im-
portant influence on George Eliot's development; but
evidently there had been a good deal of half-unconscious
preparation beforehand fas indicated by Mrs. Cash's
remarks on Isaac Taylors work in the last chapter!
was greatly stimulated now by the contact witit
mark him to be of an order of minds occurring but at rare
